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THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 



I. THE OUTLOOK. 

In the idea of God, man defines for himself his theory of the 
origin and destiny of the 'world. The whence and the whither of 
nature and of man are involved in this idea, and through it, there- 
fore, are determined his theoretical views and his practical activities. 
If he believes that this supreme principle is blind fate, unconscious 
force, or something devoid of intelligence and will, this belief will 
constantly modify all his thoughts and deeds, and ultimately shape 
them into harmony with his faith. If, on the other hand, he regards 
this supreme principle as a conscious personality, as absolute intelli- 
gence and will, this view will likewise shape his thoughts and deeds, 
but with a radically different result from that of the other just 
stated. The former theory is unfriendly to the persistence and tri- 
umph of human beings, or of any rational beings whatever, either 
as a principle of explanation or as a ground of hope. It will not 
account for the origin of conscious beings, showing how conscious 
reason is involved in unconscious being, as one among its potentiali- 
ties ; still less can it permit the persistent existence of conscious 
individualities, for that would admit consciousness to be the higher 
principle, and not a mere phase or potentiality of unconscious being. 
Even if conscious individuals could emanate from an unconscious 
first principle, they would be finite and transitory phases, mere bub- 
bles rising to the surface and breaking into nothing. The activity 
of the first principle — and all conceptions of the first principle must 
regard it as active — must be in accordance with its own nature, 
must tend to shape all things so as to correspond to that nature. 
For activity is expression ; that which acts utters itself on that 
upon which it acts. It gives rise to new modifications, and these 
are its own expression ; it again modifies, through its continued 
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action upon the object, the modification which it had previously 
caused, and thus secures a more perfect expression of itself. 

An unconscious absolute would continually express itself in un- 
conscious individualities, or, if there were conscious individualities 
upon which it could act, its modifications would be continually in 
the direction of an obliteration of the element of consciousness. On 
the other hand, the activity of a conscious absolute would tend con- 
tinually to the elevation of all unconscious beings, if there were 
any, toward consciousness. For its activity would tend to estab- 
lish an expression of itself — the counterpart of its own being — in 
the object. Arrived at consciousness, its creations would be sus- 
tained there by the activity of the absolute, and not allowed to 
lapse. 

An unconscious absolute can not possess any features objection- 
able to unconscious beings. It may create them and destroy them 
without cessation — what is that to them ? But to human beings, or 
to any other rational beings, such a blind fate is utterly hostile and 
repugnant in its every aspect. Their struggle for existence is a con- 
scious one, and it strives ever toward a more complete consciousness 
and a larger sphere of directive will-power over the world in the 
interest of conscious, rational purposes. But an unconscious first 
principle is an absolute bar to the triumph of any such struggle. 
The greater the success of man's struggle for self -consciousness and 
freedom, the more unstable would become his existence. It would 
result in his being further removed from harmony with the activity 
of the unconscious absolute substance, and that activity would be 
more directly hostile and subversive of man's activity, the more the 
latter was realized. Hence, with a belief in an unconscious abso- 
lute, rational beings find themselves in the worst possible situation 
in this world. Pessimism is their inevitable creed. Any sort of 
culture, development, or education, of the so-called faculties of the 
mind, all deeds having for their object the elevation of the race into 
knowledge and goodness — whatever, in short, is calculated to pro- 
duce and foster human individuality, must have only one net result 
— the increase of pain. For the destruction of conscious individu- 
ality is attended with pain; and the more developed and highly 
organized the individuality, the greater the pain attending upon its 
inevitable dissolution. Nor is the pain balanced by the pleasure 
of the exercise of human activity, for the negation and consequent 
pain is twofold while the pleasure of creative activity is only single. 
The conscious struggle, being in direct opposition to the activity of 
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blind fate, achieves its temporary victory of existence step by step, 
contending against an activity whose entire reaction against the 
conscious being is expressed as so much pain. Again, the ultimate 
victory of fate removes one by one every trace and result of human 
victory, and obliterates each conquest with an accompanying series 
of greater pangs. 

With varying degrees of consistency, the religions of Central 
and Eastern Asia are pantheistic, and hold the highest principle to 
be unconscious, while the nations about the Mediterranean have 
come to conceive the absolute as conscious person. Religious faith 
is not to be confounded with philosophy, although the latter enters 
into the formation of theology. Religion addresses itself to the 
threefold nature of man — his intellect, will, and emotions ; while 
philosophy addresses the intellect alone. But philosophy attempts 
to show the rational necessity of its first principle from an analysis 
of the other principles of the world — proving them inadequate for 
their own explanation, and showing up their universal implication 
or presupposition of the first principle. Religion assumes the first 
principle, and shows the necessity of conforming human life to the 
requirements of its supreme activity. 

The philosophic conviction of the existence of a first principle 
is a far-advanced stage of intellectual development, and participated 
in by a few individuals at best. The race of mankind for the most 
part live and die without ever arriving at a conscious insight into 
the necessity of an absolute first principle for the explanation of 
the world. All people who do not get beyond the stages of intel- 
lect known as sense-perception and mere reflection are in the habit 
of regarding the world as an indefinite congeries of individual things, 
essentially independent of each other, and self-existent. Such a 
world needs no first principle. But people of advanced reflection 
have discovered that the entire world of things perceptible by the 
senses is in a state of change from one form to another. More 
than this, they have discovered everywhere the law of interdepen- 
dence : nothing is isolated, but exists as it does through the action 
upon it of the totality of surrounding conditions. Thus to the eye of 
Science each thing is not an independent total, but a part or element 
of an including totality. Things are parts of greater things, and 
these are, after all, only temporary phases in the activity of pro- 
cesses. When we trace up the history of individual things, we 
come on every hand to the activity of forces in which the individu- 
ality of things gets lost. Before the things were, there were active 
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forces involved in their creation ; finally, the things vanish through 
the agency of destructive forces. The individuality of forces is 
likewise evanescent, and there is only abiding a sort of mutual 
interdependence which we call correlation. At the bottom of the 
world, then, according to advanced reflection, there is a one highest 
principle which it calls "persistent force." This is not any par- 
ticular force, though its activity gives rise to all particular forces 
in their succession. It is just as much all forces, though its activity 
perpetually annuls individual forms of force. 

Reflection at this point of progress is at a pantheistic stage. It 
has a highest principle — but a principle destructive of individuality. 
It does not explain why individual forces continually come into 
being, and continually generate, in their ceaseless play, the equilibria 
which sense-perception calls "things," nor why both things and 
forces continually lose their individuality and pass away. 

The scientific or philosophic stage of reflection, which has found 
" persistent force " for its highest principle, is at the same stand- 
point as the religions of Central and Eastern Asia — that of pantheism 
— or that of an unconscious absolute. 

Behind Asia, in this respect, are Africa and the isles of the sea. — 
all peoples who have not emerged from fetichism. They do not feel 
the religious necessity of an absolute first principle, and it suflSces 
them to represent an invisible world of demons behind the visible 
world (a good spirit and a coordinate evil spirit is much the same 
thing). Corresponding to fetichism as a religious stage is the intel- 
lectual stage of sense-perception and crude reflection which knows 
no intellectual necessity for a first principle, and accordingly has 
not yet entered the stage of philosophy. 

Philosophy begins by setting up a first principle, and it selects 
one of the principles of the world as such first principle. 

This principle may be a very inadequate one, selected from 
physical Nature — as water, air, fire, etc. — or a more adequate one, 
selected from human nature, as vovg, the Good, pure thought, the 
Ego, etc. 

What has been said regarding the pessimism inherent in the 
pantheistic form of religion may suggest the inquiry, What effect 
on human life as a whole will the pantheistic form of science or 
philosophy, now coming in vogue through the spread of natural 
science, have ? 

It must be answered that philosophy, in setting up a' first prin- 
ple, does this for the individual, while religion does the same for a 
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people. The conditions of life are generic rather than individual, 
and society sweeps along the individual in its ethical grooves, no 
matter what his theoretical conviction may be. The individual 
may have sapped the foundations of his religion and morality, yet 
he can not with impunity practice what his fellow-men hold for 
wicked or unlawful. The man who supposes himself illumined 
by the insight into a blind, persistent, unconscious force as the high- 
est principle, is not likely to become a criminal, nor even an icono- 
clast in a very pronounced form. The effect of his negative doctrine 
will be individual. Like the characters in the admirable portraiture 
of " The New Republic," for them will be left no aspiration, no 
earnestness of faith, nothing worth self-sacrifice. The negative 
might of such a first principle of the world transcends institutions 
— church, state, society, the family, even humanity itself. The in- 
dividual folds his hands with passive acquiescence, and enjoys sen- 
suous contemplation, or the egoism of disinterested criticism, which 
sits on its twig outside of the world, and finds its diversion in 
watching human life and deeds. 

To the scientific conviction of an unconscious absolute in the 
form of persistence of force the Asiatic pantheism is a higher truth 
than the European Christianity which teaches the existence of a 
personal God. 

To its view, therefore, modern society, with its institutions which 
are founded on the doctrine of a personal absolute principle, is 
merely a temporary phase in a process which will swallow it up 
with revolutions tending toward the abrogation of its forms and con- 
ventionalities, as superstition, within a comparatively short period. 
The illumined apostle of science sees in the institutions of society 
only an enlightened selfishness struggling against the animal heri- 
tage of habits come down to us from our monkey ancestors. His 
faith does not see the legitimate outcome of pantheism in the caste 
system of India or in the Buddhism of Central and Eastern 
Asia, but sees only the removal of all ascetic elements from 
our present Christianity as the desirable and legitimate result. 
His vocation is therefore negative — to remove restraints. What 
will remain to do when all restraints are removed, he does not 
contemplate. 

The intellectual problem of the age is how to bring into har- 
mony the scientific view with the religious faith — how to elevate 
the philosbphic standpoint from pantheism to personal theism where 
the Christian religion has established itself for so many centuries, 
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and has replaced Oriental fatalism and quietism by free rational 
activity. 

II. THE PSYCHOLOGY OI METHOD. 

Allusion has already, been made to " sense-perception," " crude 
reflection," and " advanced reflection," as so many stages of thinking. 

Some special exposition should be made of these and other psy- 
chological distinctions, in order that our survey of the method of 
demonstration may be complete. 

To " reflect " at all — i. e., to turn the gaze of the mind inward 
upon its own movements and to observe its activities — is to turn 
from the perception of individual objects to the perception of forms 
of seeing objects — hence to the perception of general objects — spe- 
cies or genera. 

Sense-perception sees individual objects (the npurn ovala of 
Aristotle), while reflection sees the species or genus (Ssvrepa ovala 
of Aristotle). The individual object is perceived by the first in- 
tention of the mind, and the species is perceived by the second in- 
tention of the mind {prima intentio animi and secunda intentio 
being distinctions made by Avicenna). Such ascent of the mind 
from the perception of an individual object to a perception of the 
class (species or genus) of those individuals is an ascent from a 
stage of knowing that cognizes particular individuals to a stage of 
knowing which cognizes collections or sums of individuals poten- 
tially infinite. Sense-perception perceives this particular sheep, 
while reflection perceives sheep generically — i. e., all sheep. 

In the second intention the mind has ascended so far above the 
first form of thinking that it can contemplate that form of activity 
as a whole, both subject and object. To the first intention of the 
mind the world exists as an infinite multiplicity of isolated indi- 
vidual things. To the second intention the world is a collection of 
species or genera. Language becomes possible only upon the ascent 
of mind to the activity of the second intention ; for words have 
meaning and significance in proportion as they imply a general class 
of things or actions — i. e., in proportion as they refer the special sub- 
ject under consideration to a species already known. It is to be 
noted that species and genera are not arbitrary classes, at least not 
in their normal use. 

Objects of second intention for which the significant words in 
language stand, are processes each implying an activity with several 
stages of evolution and dissolution. The word oak implies the 
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thought of a certain plant in all its processes of growth, reproduc- 
tion, and decay, and it is used as a name for the entire process and 
for each of its stages. Second intention collects into one the scat- 
tered elements which it has found to exist in essential relation. The 
species realizes its elements in succession — first the acorn, then the 
sapling, then the tree, then the acorn again. 

The individual which the senses perceive is a mere stage in a 
process, and has its explanation in the entire process, which preceded 
and will follow it. Hence the object of first intention is only a 
passing phase. Look again, and it has become another. The con- 
tinual metamorphosis in the sense-world, however, is the manifesta- 
tion of the world of species or genera. "When we see the passing 
individual in the perspective of its history, and understand its gen- 
esis and decay, we have attained a true scientific knowledge of it. 

Reflection, therefore, as second intention is not the begetter 
of a world of mere " symbolic ideas," which are faint images of 
immediate sensuous impressions (as Hume taught), but the spe- 
cies and genera of second intention are the generic creative processes 
through which individual things come into existence, grow and 
decay, giving place to others. General terms, moreover, in language 
correspond for the most part to such processes, real or fictitious, and 
therefore correspond to a higher degree of reality than proper 
names. The reality of the fleeting individuality is partial only ; in 
the process of change another reality vanquishes it. But the reality 
of the process is the reality of a might which evolves the real in- 
dividuals of sense-perception in a series, and likewise subverts each 
individual by a more potent reality. 

Objects of second intention are related to objects of first inten- 
tion as force is related to thing. The thing is a temporary equilib- 
rium of force ; force is the general might which manifests its na- 
ture in causing a series of things to come into existence and depart 
again. The activity of the mind which is called reflection or second 
intention is of the nature of synthesis, grasping together the object 
and the subjective activity (the latter being entirely below the sur- 
face of consciousness in the stage of sense-perception). This grasp 
of the subjective activity is a synthesis of the observed history of 
the sense-object into one view — the species, that which abides under 
the fleeting show of the world before the senses. 

Were the two activities of the mind just discussed the only 
ones, the mind would never inquire for a first principle, never would 
have an intellectual demand for God. But the activity of second 
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intention leads constantly toward a third intention of the mind, or 
to an activity which contemplates from a second stage of reflection 
the form of the activity in first and second intention. 

Just as second intention contemplates the form of sense-percep- 
tion, and thus gathers into homogeneous processes the scattered 
fragments perceived hy it, so third intention (named " third " for 
convenience here) perceives the form of second intention and gath- 
ers into one view all its species and genera. Hence arises philosophy 
or theology. 

The intellectual activity of the race — a vast process of expe- 
rience, intercommunication, and assimilation, carried on through 
millenniums — has reached one by one the various general concep- 
tions which are the heritage of its culture, and are embalmed and 
preserved in language (not the language. of one people alone, but 
of all peoples ; for each people has collected its experience into 
combinations expressed by general terms, no one of which exactly 
corresponds to any one of another people). These general terms 
vary in degrees of extension and comprehension. Thus one general 
idea stands for a process so extensive as to include many less ge- 
neric processes, as plant includes trees, grass, mosses, etc., each one 
of which includes subordinate processes, as tree includes oaks, 
maples, pines, etc. Very general ideas have thus arisen from the 
synthesis of the second activity : there are matter, life, force, na- 
ture, motion, besides more universal ones, such as essence, cause, 
form, difference, substance, existence, mode, quantity, quality, be- 
ing. All of these terms arise through the mental activity of the 
race, and do not, as yet, imply any activity of the third intention 
of the mind. When, however, the mind selects one of these gen- 
eral concepts, and sets it up as the one source, support, and end of 
all the other species and genera of the world, then the mind as- 
cends to a third activity, and becomes philosophical and theologi- 
cal. It makes a final reduction of the multiplicity of the sense- 
world to unity. Its activity, no matter how feeble, or how crude 
its results, is directed upon the form of the lower activities ; and 
its syntheses each include or aim to include, the totality of the 
objects of second intention. 

The implication or presupposition of the point of view of 
even the lowest realization of philosophy is such that out of it 
may be deduced the first principle of the highest philosophy. 
It makes no difference for this purpose whether we take the first 
principle of Thales (water), Parmenides (being), Pythagoras (num- 
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ber), Aristotle (yovg noiynicog), Leibnitz (the self-representing 
monad), or of Fichte (the Ego). Let one set up as the first prin- 
ciple any of these, or any others — such as matter, force, etc. ; it is 
all only a difference in names as to what is really implied or pre- 
supposed. It is not, however, by any means indifferent for the 
followers of the philosophy or theology whether they endeavor to 
think the first principle under a term of spiritual import or not. 

In order to illustrate this position, let the first principle set up 
by third intention — as the one adequate to explain all others, and 
be the origin, sustaining cause, and final destroyer of them — be 
represented by x/ x will thus stand for water, being, number, 
matter, spirit, or any other category assumed as first principle. 
Then, according to the conditions implied or presupposed, it will 
logically follow that — 

1. x is the ultimate principle, the whence and whither of all. 

2. x is thus set up as a universal which is the sole origin of all 
particular existences, and also the final goal of the same. 

3. Hence x is an active energy giving rise to special existences, 
and also changing them into others with all the method and ar- 
rangement which we can see in natural laws, for x must contain in 
it the potentiality of all that comes from it. 

4. Hence x is creative, causing to arise within its own general 
substance those particular limitations which constitute the charac- 
teristic distinctions and the individuality of things. It is negative 
or destroyer in that it annuls the individuality of particular things, 
causing to vanish those limitations which separate or distinguish 
this thing from that thing. 

5. Such a principle as x is thus defined to be, in accordance 
with the functions necessary to it for the rdle of absolute (viz., that 
it causes existences to arise from its own substance by the energy 
of its own activity upon itse,lf and within itself, entirely uncondi- 
tioned by any other existence or energy) is self-determination, and 
therefore analogous to that factor in all our knowing which we 
term the Ego — an activity which is universal and devoid of form, 
and yet is incessantly producing and annulling forms, by thinking 
various thoughts, and creating mental images. 

6. Further, by way of explanation : x is a general concept — all 
highest principles are selected from the products of second intention. 

Hence x, itself a term for species or genus as resulting from 
second intention, is made altogether unique through the fact of its 
being set up as the absolute or as the totality and entirety of cogni- 
vol. cxxxi. — no. 286. 17 
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tion ; and hence, as not limited through other cognitions, but as 
containing •within itself all limitations necessary for the particu- 
larization of other cognitions. Hence, like the pure Ego, it is the 
potentiality of all special ideas and an active process giving rise to 
actual particular existence. 

7. Thus no matter what name is given to an absolute first prin- 
ciple, such a principle set up to explain the whence of what is, and 
the whither it is tending in its present state of becoming, implies 
the thought of a totality which is purely universal and at the same 
time a pure activity originating special existences ; hence, the first 
principle is self -determining. 

While the mere fact of undertaking to construct a system of 
philosophy implies so much, being, as it is, founded on at least a 
glimpse of the third intention of the mind, on the other hand the 
actual history of philosophy shows us all degrees of crudeness in 
the realization of the attempt. There, are, in fact in philosophy 
three phases of reflection — perhaps as distinct as " intentions of the 
mind." The first stage of philosophizing is content with dogmati- 
cally assuming some one genus or species as the first principle of 
all that it sees in the world. 

The Ionian hylozoists, for example, selected water, air, fire, etc. 
But the stage of dogmatism does not prove its first principle — i. e., 
show that it is the ultimate presupposition of each and every other 
principle. Hence arises the second stage of philosophy, which con- 
templates method, or the process of deriving and explaining. It 
looks upon the procedure of dogmatism as a whole, as a form, and 
in this respect is a new intention (a fourth). 

All philosophical skepticism arises in this intention which looks 
upon method. A higher grade of reflection, which contemplates 
method as a totality and sees what the standpoint of method im- 
plies, exhausts the possibilities of reflection, for it sees philosophic 
truth in a system in which principles and method are united. It 
sees that every method implies the principle of self-determination, 
not only as first principle, but also as method ; and thus that 
method and first principle are identical when clearly seen. All 
systems in which method and first principle differ are inadequate 
and contain implicit contradiction. 

These several intentions of the mind are possible to every hu- 
man being, but only two are realized fully in ordinary intellectual 
culture. Religious doctrine supplies the want of the third inten- 
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tion to most minds. Indeed, the first or dogmatic stage of the third 
intention of the mind is prolific in theosophic systems and ahounds 
more in faith than in scientific insight. The mind sees the neces- 
sity of a first principle, and recognizes personality in it, before it 
comes to a knowledge of philosophic method. 

III. THE EXPOSITION. 

The most central road traveled by philosophers to the insight into 
the first principle is that which starts from the idea of dependence. 

1. A being is either dependent or independent ; if it is depen- 
dent it implies another being upon which it depends, and to which 
it belongs as a part to a whole, making with it only one being. A 
chain of dependent beings is thus in reality only one dependent being. 

2. Hence, all being is independent or else a part or element of 
independent being. Reciprocal dependence (A depending upon B, 
and B likewise upon A) makes an independent including whole as 
a system. All total beings or total systems are independent. 

3. But independent being must have determinations (qualities, 
attributes, modes of existence, which give it a character), otherwise 
it would be an empty void, a pure nothing, even though dignified 
by the name of the " absolute." 

4. If determinations are from without, external, they are limi- 
tations and modifications received through another being. But all 
such modification or limitation through another renders the limited 
and modified somewhat dependent ; it depends on the other which 
limits or modifies it. Hence, the independent being can not have 
external limitations or modifications — modifications which it re- 
ceives from others. Yet it must have determinations, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that it be self-determined, and only self-determined. 

5. Pure self-determination implies that every phase of its con- 
stitution or nature is self -originated. What it is, is so because it 
determines itself to be so. Thus it exists dually (a) as determiner 
or determining subject — active energy ; and (b) determined, passive 
product of its activity. 

6. If the action of self-determination results in producing a pas- 
sive product, it is self -destructive and contradictory. In order that 
the active self shall determine itself as active, it is necessary that 
self-determined as product must become self-active. The object 
must become subject. 

7. That which can develop or become is necessarily only in 
part real ; it is partly potential and partly real. When a being is 
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real in all its potentialities at once, it is evident that it can not 
change. If the all were a progressive being, it would follow that 
it possessed potentialities other than its reality ; but only a finite 
time can separate a developing being from realizing all of its poten- 
tialities ; an infinite interval is incompatible with potentiality — that 
which will never be realized is for that reason no potentiality. 
The absolute self-determined is therefore perfect realization from 
eternity. It does not become, although there may be a sphere of 
becoming within one of its aspects (active or passive) as a subor- 
dinate limited phase thereof. It remains now to investigate (A) 
what this form is which contains the identity of active and passive, 
and (B) the existence of a phase of becoming (in order to account 
for a world of change and development). 

8. The action of a cause results in modifying the object upon 
which it acts so as to bring it into identity with the cause. It 
annuls determinations which it finds existent in the object, and 
replaces them with its own. A cause continuous in its action re- 
peats the process, and annuls again and again the determinations of 
the object, replacing them by determinations of its own. The first 
determinations .may have been quite alien to those of the cause. 
Its activity annulled these and modified the object so that it became 
partially homogeneous with the cause. The subsequent action re- 
places the determinations already partly its own by others still more 
assimilated to the cause. Thus, too, the self-determining, in its 
first phase having the form of self -opposition into active and pas- 
sive, is a perpetual assimilation in which the self as object (self- 
determined) becomes identical with the pure activity as subject 
(self-determined) . 

This involves the fact that the self -determiner determines itself 
as self -determiner — i. e., as active, as subject. And there is de- 
velopment until this process is complete. Hence the first princi- 
ple as self-determining is in one phase (that of subject) primordial 
self -determiner (pure activity), and in its other phase likewise a 
self -determiner which has become self -determining (active) from a 
state of being self-determined (passive) ; and this becoming is a 
process which, as far as the absolute is concerned, has been com- 
pleted from eternity (hence the concept of " the eternally begotten 
Son," " the Word which was in the beginning " — a word eternally 
spoken, but still a " word ") ; but, in another aspect (still to be ex- 
plained), this becoming is realized as a finite process, and this is the 
world as manifestation — as nature and history. 
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9. The " eternally become " — the object, or passive side of the 
absolute self - determining, which has become self -active, self -ob- 
ject — has reached identity with the primordial pure activity of the 
first principle — it is the image of the absolute, and is absolute. The 
first principle may be said to have eternally reflected itself in this 
image. Whence then finite, imperfect creatures, whence are birth 
and decay, change and vicissitude ? — these are involved in the na- 
ture of the image. It contains implicitly the process of develop- 
ment, from the pure passive to the pure active. It (the image), too, 
is a self-object, and reflects itself — as a self -determiner which is 
active, and a self-determined which is or has been passive. 

This image of the image is a complete or total manifestation of 
the entire process implicit in the "eternally-become " image. The 
necessity of the existence of this second image is found in the fact 
that the first must be self-object, and, as self-object, it must see 
itself as a return in all its stages — and hence an infinitely multiple 
world of beings in all degrees of perfection — from pure space (chaos) 
up to pure self-determination (" the just made perfect ") ; . and 
besides this the world of beings must be a world of change, or of 
active annulment, of all lower forms by the action of laws which 
cause them to give place to higher beings. 

This second image is therefore creation, so called, the world 
of nature and history — an eternal metamorphosis of each phase of 
being into a higher one (thus progressive development), but an eternal 
welling up of lower and lowest-organized beings from the abyss be- 
cause this image must always be complete, resting on chaos below 
and on pure self-determination above. Chaos is realized in pure 
space — the empty externality devoid of contents — pure externality. 

"What is the highest being in the scale of existence ? "What is 
the link which constitutes the return to the pure activity ? 

10. The pure activity of self-determining which is not passive 
nor limited, but only the producer of limits, comes into identity 
with itself when its object, too, is self -determining, and a pure ac- 
tivity. Pure activity is timeless and spaceless. Time and space 
are conditions only of what is dependent and limited from without. 
Hence the first principle transcends time and space, and so also does 
and must its (the first) image transcend them likewise. The second 
image begins as limited by time and space (nature) and becomes 
pure activity transcending time and space (in man's spiritual de- 
velopment). The primordial activity is a producer of results, but 
of free results. Hence it is an activity of thought and of con- 
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sciousness, and not the functioning of a blind force. It makes 
distinctions, but such as are not conditioned through an objec- 
tive, independent world, nor such as are purely subjective in the 
sense that they are less real than things of sense. No form of 
existence in the world of finite things has this peculiarity — the mind 
of man, however, realizes its several phases : these are freedom 
(ability to form and unform its objects), self-reflection (ability to 
realize its own might through the annulment of any determination 
it has caused), self -consciousness (through this penetration of each 
object, being its cause, sustainer, and destroyer, its determinations 
are transparent — i. e., realized in a threefold manner to be its own 
determinations and not produced by alien power). The highest 
form of being in the world must, therefore, be that of conscious 
being. On the stage of mind, being becomes progressive through 
its own activity, and not merely through interaction with others 
(i. e., progressive as an individual and not merely as species). The 
individual as conscious being can annul his own limits, and change 
without losing his individuality ; he can become generic, or become 
species, by assimilating through his own activity the determinations 
of the world. (This power of self-development, culture, is that 
which makes man the microcosm : he realizes within himself the 
determinations of the macrocosm, and becomes its image — not an 
image of its fleeting, particular forms, but an image of its abiding, 
eternal process — the process of manifestation of eternal self-con- 
sciousness.) In this is to be found the doctrine of the individual 
immortality of men, as distinguished from the immortality of the 
species or of mind as an abstract process. 

The ascent from the standpoint of ordinary consciousness to this 
one of self -consciousness is involved in the doctrine of reflection, or 
of the " intentions of the mind," already treated. Lest the position 
here taken be confounded with pantheism, a distinction must be 
drawn between the two forms of necessity. 

11. Freedom underlies fate, which is external necessity. Let one 
set up fate as the highest principle, and it will exhibit this as follows : 

a. All things are necessitated, each being what it is because the 
totality of conditions makes it to be what it is, and prevents it from 
becoming aught else. 

b. But the existence of change as a fact offers itself for explana- 
tion. Hence we must say when we see something new originate, 
and replace something old that ceases to be, that this happens be- 
cause the totality of conditions necessitates it. 
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c. But how can the same totality of conditions be the necessity 
of both the new and the old ? If it allowed the old to give place 
to the new, it did not necessitate it to be what it was, for other- 
wise how does it equally permit the new ? If fate is indifferent to 
old and new, allowing the one to succeed the other, it follows that 
there is a play of chance or contingency within it, which destroys 
its constraining effect, and we shall have to correct our principle, or 
else say that the totality of condition changes, and that the old was 
necessitated by a former totality and the new by a new to- 
tality. 

d. Hence we have introduced change into the totality of condi- 
tions, and this introduces potentiality. The totality is not only a 
reality but has likewise the potentiality of becoming different, and 
it necessitates itself to become (or change into) what it is potentially. 
Hence the totality is a self-determined, and therefore fate presup- 
poses self-determination as its ground. 

With self-determination we pass from the dominance of the idea 
of efficient cause (which as first principle is the doctrine of fate) to 
final cause (the doctrine of freedom and of personal God). With 
self-determination no particular being comes into existence except 
as tributary to realizing or manifesting self-determination, and there- 
fore every existence has its sufficient explanation not through an 
efficient cause, but through final cause. The explanation, of a thing 
or event, therefore, consists in showing its function in the process 
of manifestation of self-determination as the highest principle. 
Efficient cause is fate : final cause is freedom. 

This is the standpoint of Aristotle (" Meta." xi, 6, 7), and of the 
thinkers after him, that have had any insight into the highest form 
of reflection (fifth intention of the mind). He who will may ascend 
into their thought, but not without energy of his own. For par- 
ticipation in the wealth of ideas is only for those who undertake 
the labor of rethinking them. Questions of fact in the realm of 
sensuous phenomena may be "settled" by the investigations of 
others, but in the realm of ideas nothing can be " settled " for the 
mind that does not think out and see the necessary results of the 
demonstration. All individuals are born into the lowest stage of 
mind, and inherit no ready-made insights, but must obtain them 
through their own study and reflection. The royal road to this is 
to be found in a study of the great thinkers of the race. 

William T. Haeeis. 



